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FIVE NEW SCHOLARSHIPS 


In addition to the three graduate scholarships of 
one thousand dollars each, previously announced, the 
American Academy in Rome now offers five scholar- 
ships in classical studies of the value of three hundred 
dollars each. These scholarships are open only to mem- 
bers of the Senior classes in the Academy’s contributing 
institutions who intend to pursue graduate study at an 
American university during the academic year 1942-3. 

The award will be based chiefly upon the results of 
an examination to be held at the candidate’s institu- 
tion April 25, 1942, covering translation of passages 
from Latin and Greek literature and Latin composition. 


Applications must be filed before April ih 


The special committee of the Advisory Council in 
charge of the competition consists of Professor Howard 
Comfort of Haverford College, chairman, Professor 
George E. Duckworth of Princeton University, Pro- 
fessor Moses S. Hadas of Columbia University, Pro- 
fessor E. Adelaide Hahn of Hunter College, Professor 
Dorothy M. Robathan of Wellesley College and Pro- 
fessor Henry T. Rowell of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity 

Circulars of information and application forms may 
be obtained from the Executive Secretary of the Amenri- 
can Academy in Rome, ror Park Avenue, New York. 


RoscoE GUERNSEY 





COMING ATTRACTIONS 


FEBRUARY 12-14 Knickerbocker Hotel, Chicago 
ILLINOIS CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 


Ruth K. Davis, High School, East St. 


President: 
Louis 
Committee: Professor James J. Mertz, Loyola Unt- 
versity; Ruth Carson, Western State Teachers 
College; Irene J. Crabb, Township High School, 
Sennen: Helen Conover, High School, Danville; 
Sister Mary Donald, Mundelein College; Professor 
Kevin Guinagh, Eastern State Teachers College; 
Souther, Lake View High School, 


Genevieve 


Chicago 

Speakers : Professor B. L. Ullman, University of Chi- 
cago; Dr. C. Russell Small, New Trier High 
School, Winnetka; Headmaster Edgar Curtis 


Taylor, Taylor School for Boys, Clayton Missourt; 
Dean Richard P. McKeon, University of Chicago; 
Dr. Erich Schmidt, Oriental Institute: Professor 
Franklin P. Johnson, University of Chicago 


FEBRUARY 23 Clift Hotel, San Francisco 
AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
Fifth Annual Joint Meeting with the National Fed- 
eration of Modern Language Teachers and the 


American Association of School Administrators 

Chairman of Local Committee: Professor Alfred 
Coester, Stanford University 

Address: Dean Edwin A. Lee, School of Education, 
University of California at Los Angeles 

Panel Discussion: Vitality of Foreign Language In- 
struction in High School 

Participating: Professor W. H. Alexander, Uni- 
versity of California 
Professor R. H. Tanner, New York University 
Miss Claire C. Thursby, University High School, 

Oakland 


APRIL 24-25 Hotel New Yorker, New York 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 
Annual Meeting 
President: Professor Moses Hadas, Columbia Unt- 
versity 

Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. John F. Gummere, William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia 

Chairman of Local Committee: Professor E. H. 

Hettich, New York University 
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REVIEWS 


Pusan in the Rig-Veda, By Samuet D. Arkins. 
xill, 102 pages. Privately published, Princeton 1941 
(Dissertation) $1.50 


The study under consideration deals with only a 
small segment of a larger field which the author pro- 
poses to investigate. This larger plan, as outlined by 
Atkins in his preface, envisages “ a comparative 
study of the Vedic deities commonly regarded as solar,” 
a study which “ . would first treat their Indian na- 
ture from the Rig-Vedic period on to that point of time 
where any particular deity vanishes, next their Indo- 
Iranian background (if any), and finally would en- 
deavor to solve the question of their Indo-European 
origin and also to ascertain the importance of the solar 
concept in Indo-European culture.” The particular 
phase of this field dealt with in the printed dissertation 
is the nature of one of these solar deities, Piisan, in the 
Rig-Veda. 

The author's arrangement of his material is admir- 
able. He has excerpted all the passages in the Rig-Veda 
in which Pisan is mentioned or referred to. The texts 
of all of these sections, along with the author’s trans- 
lations and exegetical discussions of uncertain points, 
are brought together and printed as Part II of the 
study (30-97). Part I (1-29) contains the writer's dis- 
cussions of the opinions of other scholars with regard 
to the nature of Piisan and his own arguments and 
conclusions based on his interpretation of the text as 
printed in Part II. This arrangement enables the reader 
who is not a specialist in Indic studies to follow the 
argument without difficulty. 

Atkins comes to the conclusion that Pisan was 
originally a solar deity who also had certain pastoral 
functions as well as the functions of a god of paths. 
Later on, according to the writer, he acquired certain 
additional functions, such as conducting souls to the 
next world, leading the bride to the home of her hus- 
band, and dispensing riches and well-being. 


Although the author includes a section on the 
etymology of Piisan, he indicates that he regards this 
as a matter of secondary importance, since, for the time 
being, he is interested primarily in determining the 

nature of Piisan in the Rig-Veda, and so assumes, 

“It is not right to let a word’s supposed derivation con- 
dition or dictate our understanding of what the word 
represents” (26). While, in general, the principle here 
followed by Atkins is sound, yet the fact remains that 
he does not entirely restrict himself to the réles of 
Piisan in the Rig- Veda; he inserts into his study the 
question of the god’s original character by arguing that 
Piisan was originally a solar deity, and only later came 
to possess certain of his other traits. It seems to me that 
the etymology of the name would have an important 
bearing on this question, and so should be considered 


of more than secondary importance. The writer himself 
accepts an etymology, favored by many scholars, which 
connects Piisan with the verb pusyati meaning ‘cause 
to thrive, make prosper’. Walde-Pokorny, while allow- 
ing a connection with pusyati, accepts an etymology 
whack assumes a cognate relationship between Ildwv, 
the Arcardian form of IIdv, and Pisan. In my opinion 
this etymology, which is mentioned by Atkins in 
passing, deserves serious consideration in view of the 
similarity between the functions of Pan and those of 
Piisan. Presumably this matter will be accorded much 
fuller treatment when the writer takes up the Indo- 


European phases of his study. 


Atkins is to be congratulated on having made such 
a good beginning of his work. The field of investiga- 
tion which he has mapped out for himself is a vast one 
and will require | years of painstaking study. Students of 
comparative religion will await publication of his find- 
ings with great interest. 


CHAUNCEY E. FINCH 
SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


Hippocratic Medicine: Its Spirit and Method. 
By WittiaM ARTHUR HEIDEL. xv, 149 pages. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York 1941 $2 


Hippocratic medicine formed one of Heidel’s main 
interests throughout his life. It is the more regrettable 
that in this book which at last he devoted exclusively 
to Greek medicine, he decided “to solve no problem of 
literary or historical research,” that “controversy is 
avoided” (xiii). There is no one who would not have 
benefited by Heidel’s propositions and criticism. Un- 
fortunately, too, “many special topics that have inter- 
ested the writer have been left unmentioned because a 
discussion of them would perforce have been either so 
sketchy as to be valueless or so long as to be inappro- 
priate in the context” (xiti-xiv). Moreover, the discus- 
sion is meant “to interest the physician” (xii!) and 
even the account of Hippocratic medicine “does not 
aim at completeness” (xiv). These limitations im- 
mediately indicate the advantages and the shortcomngs 
of what has been achieved. 


“Hippocratic medicine” to Heidel is all that is con- 
tained in the so-called Hippocratic writings; he uses 
the term “Hippocratic” not as denoting the work of 
Hippocrates but rather that of the physicians of Hippo- 
crates’ time (ch. I). The doctrine of the great Hippo- 
crates is briefly outlined, however, according to Pre- 
Alexandrian testimonies (ch. II; cf. also ch. III, 19). 
Why I cannot agree with such an interpretation of the 
Phaedrus passage (270) and of the Meno-papyrus as 
that which Heidel again proposes, I have tried to show 
elsewhere, and I do not think it fair to repeat my argu- 
ments here, especially since these passages and their 
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understanding have no great bearing on Heidel’s main 
thesis. ! 

In the representation of Hippocratic medicine Heidel 
is “concerned chiefly with the spirit and methods of 
that medical fraternity whose members can be regarded 
as participants in the scientific endeavors of the time’ 
(xiv). Consequently, as a preparatory step, he deals 
rather extensively with the science of that period (ch. 
III) and with some scientists in particular (ch. V); 
these expositions take up the results of Heidel’s earlier 
essays, especially of his book on the Heroic Age of 
Science, and partly enlarge on them. Then under the 
heading “scientific methods” (ch. VI) Heidel discusses 
candice. that is, he deals mainly with observation, ex- 
periment, generalization and inference as the basic 
principles of scientific studies. The picture thus drawn 
is of necessity one-sided though it is instructive because 
it brings out certain points which are often underrated. 
On the other hand, it seems to me that modern cate- 
gories are applied too extensively; thereby the impres- 
sion is created that ancient and modern medicine are 
hardly at variance as to their fundamentals, or at any 
rate that they differ only in degree, not in kind.? 


The consequences of Heidel’s modernistic approach 
to his subject become most seriously and most disturb- 
ingly noticeable in the two remaining chapters, the one 
on the medical profession (ch. IV), the other on medi- 
cine as an art (ch. VII). There the selection of facts 
leads to a distortion of reality. 


The Hippocratic doctor as Heidel sees him is the 
ideal doctor of all times rather than the physician as 
he appears in the Hippocratic books, the ideal scientist 
rather than the common practitioner; it is not by 
chance that the majority of Heidel’s references in this 
chapter are taken from Plato or Aristotle, not from the 
Corpus Hippocraticum. To say that the Hippocratics, 
generally speaking, were “the peers of the best minds 
in the Greece of their time” (37) is hardly correct, nor 
is it true that their attitude concerning fees was the 
professional rather than the mercenary one (38, n. 39). 
The one passage in which the physician’ s philanthropy 
is mentioned as the sole motive of his actions is counter- 
balanced by innumerable other passages which prove 
that he was a craftsman who had to earn his liveli- 
hood and who, in the Greece of the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C. was socially déclassé because he had to 
make money; what Galen in the second century A.D. 
says about his idol Hippocrates cannot be taken as a 
true representation of the situation in the classical 
period. A few outstanding physicians of the early cen- 
turies no doubt were admitted in good society; a few 
were on the intellectual level of the philosophers and 





1Cf. AJPh 61 (1940) 221-g where also the more recent 
literature on Hippocrates is referred to which is not taken into 
account by Heidel. 

2Note, however, such cautioning evaluation of the achieve- 
ments of Greek medicine as given on page 115 or page 136. 


of the highly educated. These men were exceptions. 
Whether we like it or not, the Hippocratic physician 
in his social and intellectual standing cannot be identi- 
fied with the modern doctor.3 


As to Heidel’s concept of medicine as an “art,” | 
should prefer to translate réyvy by ‘craft,’ or at least to 
stress the fact that the art of the Hippocratic physician 
was that of a craftsman. The substitution of the term 
craftmanship would immediately give another and, 
my opinion, a more adequate and more realistic bo 
to Heidel’s analysis. The Hippocratic physician was a 
craftsman, practicing without license. Consequently his 
only credentials were his reputation. Where he was not 
known—and the physician travelled a good deal; he 
was a wandering craftsman—he had to win his patient's 
confidence through giving proof of his craftsmanship. 
It is therefore not astonishing to find that he used 
prognosis not solely in the interest of medicine but also 
as a means of assuring his patients of his own ability 
and knowledge. Contrary to Heidel’s claim it was cer- 
tainly for Mey latter purpose that the Hippocratics com- 
monly, or most frequently, practiced prognosis, that 1s: 
they ‘told their patients, without putting any questions 
to them, what symptoms they had suffered before, 
what they felt at present and what would befall them 
later on.4 Even to be able to predict results 1s not 
necessarily at all times “the supreme test of a science” 
(131); it simply serves to show the superiority of the 
expert over the layman, whatever the foundations of his 
knowledge (cf. e.g. Plato, Theaetetus, 178ff.). 

To repeat, Heidel’s book is one-sided, incomplete, 
apodictic. Since it is intentionally written in this way, 
the reviewer has a hard task in criticizing it fairly, but 
he can hardly help disagreeing with it. 

Lupwic EDELSTEIN 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Tax Rolls from Karanis. Part II. Text and In- 
dices. Edited by Herpert CHAyyim Youtie and 
OrsamMus MERRILL PEARL. xv, 266 pages, 3 plates. 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor 1939 
University of Michigan Studies. Humanistic Series, 
Vol. XLII. Michigan Papyri, Vol. IV. Part II) $4 


This volume forms the second part of the important 
publication of tax rolls from the Egyptian town of 
Karanis. The first part contained the text of three 
enormous rolls whcih constituted day-to-day records of 
the collection of taxes in Karanis over a period of three 
years, between 171 and 175 A.p. It was published by 
Youtie in 1936 (cf. H. C. Youtie, cw 30 [1936-7] 

3For a detailed discussion of the problem involved, cf. L. 
Edelstein, TTepi dépwv und die Sammlung der Hippokratischen 
Schriften, IV (1931) 89ff. (Der hippokratische Arzt) . 

4Cf. Problemata IV 6off. (Die hippokratische Prognose) . 
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199ff.). According to the original plan this second 
volume should have contained the commentary and 
the indexes. Because of the extent of the additional 
material this plan had to be altered and the commen- 
tary will be published in a third volume. Thus this 
part offers twenty-four new fragments which supple- 

ment the tax lists in Part I, Addenda and Corrigenda 
to the first volume, a list of taxpayers and their pay- 
ments and the indexes to all the documents published. 
“A Revised Table of the Papyri” at the beginning of 
the volume (xif.) gives a good and much needed sur- 
vey of the whole material as it stands now and informs 
the reader where the new fragments are to be fitted 
into the rolls published in Part I. 

The new fragments contain several supplements to 
nos. 224 and 225 of Volume I and fill some of the gaps 
in these rolls at least partly. Beside these supplemen- 
tary materials this volume contains eleven columns of 
the day-book for the fifteenth year (no. 359). The 
character of the entries in this roll is the same as in 
the ledgers published in Volume I. Different in char- 
acter are nos. 360, 361 and 362. They contain ac- 
counts of arrears not entered in the day-books of cur- 
rent payments. They are, in part, contemporary with 
sections of nos. 224 and 225. Also these accounts are 
arranged according to dates and contain payments of 
arrears for different taxes. According to the editors 
all these documents will be thoroughly discussed 1 
Part III and their relation to the day-books of current 
payments will be examined. A detailed review of their 
contents will, therefore, have to wait the publication of 
the commentary. 

Among the Addenda and Corrigenda (41ff.) special 
attention should be drawn to the revised text offered 
for parts of no. 225 on the basis of newly discovered 
fragments. 

Of special value are the carefully done lists of tax- 
payers and their payments which form the third part 
of this volume. These lists are arranged according to 
taxes and form, to use the words of the editors, “in 
effect alphabetical ledgers”. They will be extremely 
helpful to anyone who wishes to study particular prob- 
lems of taxation on the basis of the Karanis rolls. The 
lists cover all the taxes which occur in the documents. 
The names of the taxpayers are arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order for each tax and are followed by the year, 
month and day of the payment and the amount paid. 
On the basis of these lists it is very simple to ascertain 
which taxes were paid by any special individual and 
in what amount. 

The indexes which form the last part of the volume 
are equally carefully done. The index of personal 
names gives after each name the family relations of 
the person concerned and forms, therefore, an excellent 
basis for the study of family history and a_proso- 
pography of Karanis. 


The contents of this volume could only be reviewed 
summarily pending the publication of the commentary. 
This volume has already done much to facilitate the 
use of the rich material presented in Volume I. Also, 
once the commentary is published, we will be able to 
evaluate properly the details of the large amount of 
information which these rolls offer for taxation in 
Roman Egypt.! 

The detailed study of these rolls is, of course, a 
matter for the specialist. The results, however, are 
highly important not only for the study of Roman 
taxation in Egypt but also for the proper evaluation of 
the economic conditions of the times as a whole. Be- 
sides they furnish very valuable data concerning the 
population of the district. 

HERBERT LIEBESNY 
NEW YORK 


Linguistische Studien, II. Essais de linguistique 
indo-européenne. By GeEorGE VAN LANGENHOVE. 
xvil, 151 pages. De Sikkel, Antwerp 1939 (Werken 
uitgegeven door de faculteit van de wijsbegeerte en 
letteren, 87) 


The new volume of Van Langenhove’s Linguistiche 
Studien is divided into four chapters. The essential 
conclusions of each, although different in scope, all 
have more or less a center in the study of the Indo- 


European root-theory. 


The first chapter, Sur quelques racines indo-europé- 
ennes du type *aa¢u- (1-47), is an attempt to complete 
and develop Benveniste’s root-theory as expounded in 
the latter's Origines de la formation des noms en indo- 
européen (Paris 1933) which I reviewed in Emerita 4 
(1936) 158ff. Van Langenhove in reality studies only 
one type of root or, to be more exact, only a group of 
so-called roots, reconstructed by him with Benveniste’s 
method. All these roots have the same form in _ his 
transcription: *3¢u-. One of them means (10) 
inhabit’, another ‘to blow’, a third ‘to grow’, another 
‘to live’ and so on. All these “roots,” says Van Langen- 
hove, are identical not only in sound but also in mean- 
ing; we must attribute to this unique *a9éu- the gen- 
eral sense of ‘force vitale’, ‘force animatrice’ (47). 

He then studies a group of words which he considers 
derived from this root *3g¢u- and closely related (38f.) : 
Germ. *aura-, Lit. jaura, Ved. avata-, Avest. aoda 
(sic!), Middle Irish ferad, Greek éépon, Old High Ger- 
man waso, Latvian valks, valgs, Ved. var-, Lat. uirus, 
uuidus, dmor, Latvian avuéts, Old Icel. air, Ved. titsa-, 
Lat. unda, and then all the words for ‘water’ (Greek 





1In his comprehensive study, Taxation in Egypt (Princeton 
1938), Sherman L. Wallace has, of course, made use of the 
materials published in Volume I. However, many of the details 
can certainly only be elucidated in the commentary as there 
was no room for their discussion in Wallace’s valuable book. 
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t8wp, Got. wato etc., on) All these forms can be 
drawn from the ‘root’ *99éu- by means of a ‘conson- 
antal page the form *-agr-, *-a3l-k/g-, *-agi-, *-a3s-, 
*-339-, *-g,d- and so on (44) which of course can 
always have the vocalization é: we have consequently 
*3,u-d3l-, *dol-d3s- etc., whence 
*3.¢u-r- (Lit. jaura etc.), 
*5.u-éd- 


*5,uU-der-. *agu-a3d-, 
can derive both the type 
*>5,.¢u-d- (Avest. aoda) etc. and the type 
(Arm. get), *agu-ér-(s-) (Gr. éépan), ete. 

Up to this point (apart from the graphic expression, 
which is partly different) Van Langenhove follows 
Benveniste’s theory (see particularly Ongines, 150ff.). 
But Van Langenhove adds a new contribution to Ben- 
veniste in that he tries to penetrate the nature of this 
‘consonantal group’ added to the primitive root (in our 
case *3,u-) and which Benveniste only called ‘élément 
On pages 44-5 Van Langenhove reaches the 
" *-ger-, *-3,d-, 


suffixal’. 
conclusion that these ‘consonantal groups, 
*-301-, *-ags- etc. added to the primitive root *3,u- 
are roots themselves; such words as é€pon, vdwp, unda, 
jaura etc., examined above, are consequently compound 
forms: two, three or more ‘roots’ may enter into com- 
position together and modify each other, more or less as 
in Chinese. 

The second chapter, Le nom de la “nouvelle mariée” 
en indo-européen (48-64), deals with the history, the 
etymology and the analysis of two Germanic words: 
*bridi- bride’ , German braut, and *frauja-. In apphi- 
cation of the theory expounded in the first chapter, 
Van Langenhove finds in each of these names two 
‘roots’ (“thémes-racines”) soldered together: in *bridh- 
Indo-Eur. *bhri-ti-, Pre-Indo- a *bhr-dou- 
a,-t(y), he finds the ‘root’ *bher- ‘to bring’ (Lat. 
feré etc.) plus the *-agu- with which a first ~ chapter 
deals; in frauja- {Pre-Indo-European *pr-a¢u-y-o(-n) | 
‘master, lord’ also ‘dieu procréateur’ or ‘dieu de la pro 
création’ (Old Icel. Freyr) he sees a root *per- as first 
element, and the same ‘root’ Pr as second element. 
He translates *bhr-a,u-a,-t(-y) ¢ ‘celle qui porte (est 
chargée de) la force vitale, animatrice’ and * pr-9.¢u-y-o 
as ‘celui qui posséde (apporte) la force vitale, anima- 
trice’ (57ff.) 

The third chapter (Sur l’interprétation de quelques 
noms de personnages divins, 65-88) deals with some 
obscure Old Norse mythological names. The last chap- 
ter (Notes pour une théorie de la racine, 89-151) 15 
very long and dense and it is impossible to give a 
characteristic extract in a few words. I will only give 





1According to the laryngeal theory, which Van Langenhove 
follows, *3,, *3y, *g, are consonants, which can presumably 
‘color’ a vowel (as to either quantity or quality) by their appo- 
sition before their disappearance (before or after the vowel), 
thus attempting to explain aberrations in the reconstructed 
Indo-European ablaut system. In Hittite, *3, and *9, are 
represented by 4 (Benveniste, Origines, 148ff.); this seems to 
me the weakest spot of the whole laryngeal theory, the 
originator of which is De Saussure 


some of the main conclusions which the author reaches, 
Pages 89- 134 contain a series of considerations about 
general linguistics and terminology. The author deals 
with the terms idée, mot, signifiant, signifié, pensée, 
proposition, signifié-idée, signifié-pensée, sémantéme, 
morphéme, signifiant-sémanteme, signifiant-morphéme, 
signifiant-idée, signifiant-pensée, morphéme singulatif 
(conjonctif, propositionnel), son, son-non-phonéme, son 
type, tenue du son, syllabe, mot, acte, acte d’intégra- 
tion, valence d'intégration, actes d’appui, actes d’appoint, 
actes-significatifs, débilité (naturelle, relative). Finally, 
in the last few pages (134-51) he takes up again the 
root-problem and tries to sketch a picture of the gen- 
eral structure of Pre-Indo-European (meaning by this 
the older period of Indo-European or, if we prefer, 
the language from which our reconstructed Indo- 
European has developed). 

He asserts, for instance: 

(a) the beginning of the word was weak (137); 

(b) the ‘consonnes pressées’ at the beginning of the 
word have this character (as opposed to the ‘consonnes 
non pressées’) because of the loss of an old initial 
92 OF dg (137); 

(ec) “a l’origine la voyelle est son-non-phoneme. Elle 
fonctionne en principe comme acte d’appoint. Elle est 
donc in par nature” (146); 

(d) “l'augment, quoique [?!] probablement de date 
dialectale, a chance de continuer directement le 
morphéme singulatif *e” (147). We must not forget 
that in Van Fhaniines s system e originally was the 
only existing vowel, which later differentiated itself 
into e a o according to the type of 9 (34, 32, 33) with 
which it came in contact; 

(e) “lincorporation |de la voyelle e | 
le sémantéme statique |noun| sémantéme dyna- 


. transforme 


mique | verb”; 

(f) consequently, * ‘nous posons en principe [?] que 
lalternance et subséquemment l'apophonie est d'origine 
verbale ct n'a pu se constituer qu’au fur et a mesure 
que le syst¢me verbal se constituait. Nous acceptons 
comme une vérité de fait |? | que la formation nominale 
de l’indo-européen commun a ignoré J’alternance fonc- 
tionnelle ct significative [!?]. Il en résulte que 1a ot 
celle-ci apparait, on se trouve devant des adaptations 
récentes {?!] d’anciens sémantémes nominaux ou de- 
vant des formations nouvelles, postéricures a lélabora- 
tion du systéme verbal” (148ff.). 

(g) “La création du son-phonéme *e, ce qui a 
entrainé son fonctionnement comme morphéme singu- 
latuuf puis de |?| morphéme conjonctif, pose un fait 
dont limportance pour l'histoire de la pensée humaine 
En effet, elle suppose 
la con- 


ne saurait étre méconnue |! ]. 
un renversement dans la forme de la pensée: 
ception de l'objet statique fait place a la conception de 
lobjet dynamique, I’étre disparait devant le devenir” 


(150). 
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(h) “En présindo- européen le sémantéme nominal 
seul existe. Son autonomie est assurée par l’absence de 
tout morphéme singulatif. Son signifié est l'idée 
statique. En indo- “européen commun le sémantéeme 
nominal n'est plus qu'une survivance. Son autonomic 
disparait par suite de la création du morphéme singu- 
lanf | *e] entrainant avec elle la création du sémantéme 
verbal et la nécessité de la situer dans |’espace. Séman- 
teéme et morpheme deviennent des valeurs corrélatives : 
l'une appelle l'autre, l'une n’existe pas sans l'autre. Le 
sémant¢me nominal tend a se motiver auprés du séman- 
teme verbal issu de lui. —Nous appelons racine le 
signifiant dont le signifié est l’idée dynamique.’ 

‘tei is impossible for me to discuss here, even in a very 
general way, the book of Van Langenhove. He gives as 
demonstrated, and bases his demonstration upon, two 
theories which I do not accept, or which at least are 
not proved for me: one is the laryngeal theory which, 
it may be remembered, 1s not admitted by all scholars: 
Meillet rejected it, Buck ignored it in his Comparative 
Grammar except for a word in the preface of the second 
printing (1937): “But the time is not yet ripe for such 
a radical revision of reconstructed Indo-European forms 
as some think is impending on the basis of Hittite 
comparisons and theories of Indo-European laryngeals.” 
The late Walter Peterson refuted its arguments? and 
I tried to do the same in my review of Kurylowicz’s 
book, Etudes Indo-Européennes, in Emerita 5 (1937) 
167-8. The other is the ‘Schallanalyse’ of Sievers (see 
particularly 104-5, 121, 138ff.), who, as far as I know, 
has been followed by very few scholars.3 It is conse- 
quently evident that, from my point of view, I cannot 
agree with Van Langenhove’s results. But I wonder if 
even a follower of both the laryngeal theory and the 
‘Schallanalyse’ will be inclined to accept immediately 
Van Langenhove’s ideas. The whole method of Van 
Langenhove is purely apodictical, dogmatic, almost 
mathematical. He utters a series of affirmations with- 
out, in many Cases, any attempt at a demonstration 
whatever, without giving any authority or bibliography 
about the subject. Upon this basis—I would say, upon 
these postulates—he constructs one upon another, al- 
most without end, a series of floors, a majestic building; 
but not only is the foundation extremely small and, in 
my opinion, most doubtful; it also happens that, pro- 





2See chiefly W. Petersen, Hittite b and Saussure’s Doctrine 
of the Long Vowels, JAOS 59 (1939) 175-200. I cannot accept, 
however, all the ideas expressed by Petersen in that paper. 

3The chief works of the late Professor Sievers upon ‘Schall- 
analyse’ are IF 42 (1924) 193ff.; 43 (1925) 1ff., 120ff.; 45 
(1927) 119ff. In reading ancient as well as modern Indo- 
European texts (Greek, Vedic, German, etc.), Sievers and his 
pupils heard some initial consonants stronger (‘pressées) than 
others (‘non pressées); I hear nothing of the kind, which is 
perhaps my fault, perhaps I was not “initié par le maitre dés 
la premiére heure,” as Van Langenhove evidently was (104). 
In any case, until we have some phonetic apparatus to help us 
who hear not, the sensation remains (the word is really 
fitting!) a perfectly subjective one. 


ceeding with a strongly logical, but purely deductive 
method, merely intent on following his own thought, 
he never comes out of his turris eburnea to check his 
results with other scholars’ results, with other theories, 
or even with the simple facts known to us from the 
comparison of Indo-European languages. In Benveniste’s 
book (a book which did not convince me entirely; see 
Emerita 4 [1936] 158ff.) we found a collection of 
material, although not at all a complete one, studied, 
examined and classified; Van Langenhove presents only 
a few roots, a few selected words which with very diffi- 
cult, long and complicated reasoning must fit into his 
schemes; all the rest seems not to exist for him. He 
tends to bring ad absurdum Benveniste’s system. When 
I think of all the hard, sometimes harsh and unjust, 
but surely useful criticism which was exercised, par- 
ticularly by Romance scholars, against the audacious 
and ‘arbitrary’ Indo- European ‘reconstruction’; when 
I think of the prudent, patient, conscientious eel of 
Brugmann, of Streitberg, of Wackernagel, of Boisacq; 
when I think of such clear, simple, modest expositions 
of Indo-European linguistics as those of Meillet and 
of Carl Darling Buck; when I think of the infinite re- 
serve with which Eduard Hermann wanted the recon- 
structive method to proceed,‘ I ask myself if works like 
those of Cuny,5 Kurylowicz. and Van Langenhove, not- 
withstanding the great intelligence, constructive capa- 
city and knowledge of facts of these authors, represent 
a real progress, if present-day Indo-European linguistics 
is not on a false, or at least very dangerous track. 

Van Langenhove’s text is in general correct. I will 
however remark that spondo does not exist in Latin 
(v), only sponded; that Ved. var- (46) does not exist 
cither, only var-; that Zeis (57. note; 63 note; 79), 
although it is now penetrating into several linguistic 
books, should be Zevs; that éwo-pdpos (68) must be 
éwo-popos; that xopwvy (84 twice) is no Greek word 
(only xopevy); that Skr. veda (150 note), according 
to Van Langenhove’s transcription, should have an 
accent (and why vidir in the same page?); several 
other details could be corrected. 

G. BONFANTE 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


A Latin Birthday Book. Compiled by Marcur- 
RITE KRETSCHMER. vi, 192 pages. American Class- 
ical League, New York 1941 $1.25 


This book is an attempt to acquaint youth with 
choice thoughts of the Romans. “From the vast reser- 
voir of Roman philosophical writings” (Foreword) the 





4See his article “Ueber das Rekonstruieren” in Zeitschr. f. 
vergl. Sprachf. 41 (1907) 1-64, perhaps the best thing which 
was ever written upon Indo-European method. 

51 have of course the greatest consideration for my friend 
Professor Cuny, the author of many brilliant and important 
works. I merely follow ‘amicus Plato, magis amica veritas.’ 
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author has used quotations from Seneca the Younger 
for 102 of the possible 365 birth dates. One wonders 
about the basis of selection. Few of the well-worn 
mottoes are used. To be of maximum value the book 
should have been loose-leaf so each page could be 
posted on a classroom’s bulletin board. After all, this 
collection of mottoes 1s but a Roman calendar. Each 
paraphrase or translation might well have been im- 
mediately beneath the quotation in Latin on the same 
page instead of on the back. The number of pages 
would have been reduced and surely the Birthday Book 
would have been more useable. 

Few errors have been noted: page 21 not vincit but 
vicit; page 27 possessio not possess; page 41 Sen. Epist. 
68.8 is evidently an incorrect reference; page 71, Sen. 
Epist. 11.8, the philosopher is really quoting Epicurus; 
page 79, Sen. Epist. L, xxx3, should be LXXX, 3. 

H. W. Kamp 


HENDRIX COLLEGE 


Phoinix, Ilias und Homer. Untersuchungen zum 
neunten Gesang der Ilias. By Marcarete No& 
Vil, 124 pages. ” lice, Leipzig 1940 (Preisschriften 
der Fiirstlich Jablonowskischen Gesellschaft, 56) 
5-40 M. 

The thesis is in essence Bergk’s, adopted by Leaf, 
that Phoenix and his long speech to Achilles are a 
relatively late insertion into the Embassy. By way of 
novelty, perhaps, the author of this insertion 1s meta- 
morphosed from an inferior rhapsode into the great 
poetic genius “Homer” (95). “Homer” lived toward 
the close of the eighth century, “an der Schwelle einer 
neuen Zeit,” and was probably an old man when the 
Odyssey was being composed by an unknown poet. He 
was not too old to learn, however, and in putting the 
Iliad together borrowed both ideas and language from 
his junior confrére—as well as from Hesiod, since 
Hesiod too was probably a younger contemporary. 
The chronology rests on the assumption that Archi- 
lochus, for whom Blakeway’s earlier dating is accepted, 

was another of the younger contemporaries of “Homer” 

(106f.). 

That Phoenix is introduced in I purely and simply 
to make his speech, no one who has read the Iliad 
with understanding can doubt; a book is not needed to 
establish this. To more particular inquiries regarding 
the composition of the episode no answer can be given 
without evidence we do not now possess, evidence for 
which we cannot substitute unverified assumption. The 
value to be set upon the present work will depend upon 
the validity of certain assumptions inherent in the tra- 
dition of the higher criticism. Those who accept these 
postulates will regard it as brilliant and valuable; to 
those who do not it will seem to be a rather futile 


exercise of ingenuity. 


A few examples of the method may be given. The 

author's suspicions are first aroused by noting that 
the speech in which Nestor proposes the embassy 1s 
brief and hurried and shows a disposition to take 
charge of the situation; this suits ill, she maintains, 
with the normal amplitude of the epic style and with 
Nestor’s ordinary loquacity (3ff.). Should the re- 
viewer observe that just such a speech is called for by 
the dramatic situation, his comment would at once be 
stigmatized as “aesthetic” criticism. But anyone who will 
take the trouble to turn the pages of the Ihiad will find 
that Nestor makes short speeches whenever the occa- 
sion demands, and often, as the senior member of the 
council, takes charge at a crucial moment with a terse 
proposal. If the pa ES suspicions are justified, Nestor 
is indeed in a precarious situation; his long speeches are 
already looked upon with misgiving as interpolations 
from a Pylian epic, and now his short speeches are 
not in character; perhaps it may be best to eliminate 
him completely from the poem. The second suspicious 
circumstance 1s the initial introduction of Phoenix 
without an explanation of who he is or how he happens 
to be present (4). That at line 209 Automedon ap- 
pears just as suddenly, inexplicably holding the joint 
which Achilles 1s carving, or that in A 307 Achilles goes 
from the agora with “the son of Menoetius,” not other- 
wise identified, would suggest that the comrades of 
Achilles are in general too well known to the audience 
to need introduction and likely to be found wherever 
they are wanted. It might have been better to study 
all instances, and particularly those in dialogue, rather 
than to rest the case on two passages, neither of them 
in dialogue. Apropos of Phoenix’s presence in Agamem- 
non’s quarters, B 778f. may be worth a glance. Nestor’s 
speech, with the following nine lines, is next scrutinized 
for hapax legomena, difficulties or peculiarities of in- 
terpretation, and words or phrases used also in the 
Odyssey. The conclusion (11 cf. 18) is that scarcely 
anything can be found in the nineteen lines “was 
keinen Anstoss bietet’’ and that the passage “sehr viel 
Ungeklartes bietet, recht hastig gearbeitet und 
bestritten ist mit entlehntem und z. T. missverstand- 
enem Wortgut.” Apparently “Homer” was not very 
good in Greek. 

Though this type of criticism would seem by now to 
be pretty well discredited, and seldom has led to results 
accepted by others than its authors, it may be useful to 
point out once more that it can be made to prove any- 
thing. For example, the speech of Achilles in A 
225ff., the climax of the quarrel with Agamemnon, 
when subjected to the tests used by Dr. Noé, 1s easily 
made out*to be the work of a late, inept diaskeuast. It 
bristles with hapaxes. It offers the only instance in 
the poems in which an oath is taken by a staff. The 
flinging down of the staff is unquestionably imitated 
from the second book of the Odyssey, with a wealth 
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of tasteless ornamentation that is thrown into sharp 
relief by the chaste restraint of the original. The 
diaskeuast borrows SixaoroAo. from a passage in the 
Odyssey which 1s itself a late addition. The words 
SnpoBopos BacrAe's have a Hesiodic ring and suggest 
that the diaskeuast may have been a Boeotian. “Ob- 
viously the passage was interpolated in order to prepare 
for the intervention of Nestor. And so on ad l|ibitum. 
By diligent attention to hapaxes, with what other grist 
comes to the mill, the earnest critic, unhampered by a 
sense of the ridiculous, can readily eliminate almost all 
the quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon and 
leave the Iliad without a plot, which was no doubt its 
pristine state. 


Notwithstanding the elaborate argumentation of the 
present study, its point d’appui 1s still that on which 
Bergk relied, the dual used of the two envoys, Odysseus 
and Ajax (12ff.). There will probabiy always be a 
sharp difference of opinion between those who are able 
to understand this without much ado and those who 
cannot. If the dual here is taken to relate to two en- 
voys, who are introduced by Phoenix and attended by 
heralds, it is perfectly clear and simple. The whole 
difficulty seems to be created, perhaps unconsciously, 
for the sake of the argument by insisting that synodobw 
necessarily implies either that Phoenix was an envoy 
and the “chief” of the deputation or that he must have 
entered so long before the envoys that Achilles’ sur- 
prise at their appearance is unreasonable. The word 
need not in fact carry either implication. 


Throughout the dissertation the types of argument 
illustrated above predominate. Some of them proceed 
from insufficient knowledge of Homeric usage, as 
when (25) pera pect is hailed as “Wieder ein Ank- 
lang an die Odyssee!” apparently in complete ignor- 
ance that in both poems it is a fairly common me ned 
variant for évi @peat, used to avoid hiatus when a short 
vowel precedes. Others bespeak failure to grasp the 
poet's characterizations in their full depth, as when I 
492, a formula found often in the Odyssey, is said to 
produce a comic effect and hence to confirm the “late- 
ness” of the speech (31). How anyone even measurably 
acquainted with the Homeric use of formula could have 
read this line closely with the three that follow and 
missed the pathos with which it is clothed by its con- 
text is hard to understand. In general this study is a 
good illustration of the dangers that lie in wait for the 
critic who attacks problems of language and style with- 
out having scen Parry’s studies on the use of formula 
or other recent investigations in this field; for example, 

I 466 ff. are discussed at some length (30) and solemn- 
ly referred to various sources in W under the com- 
pletely erroneous impression that the lines describe a 
meal (Opfermahlschilderung); in reality they describe 
the inroads made on the larder of Amyntor by a swarm 
of relatives over a period of nine days and resemble w 


30ff. only because there too the point is the vast con- 
sumption of food. The elaborate argument (29) based 
on ris dBavatwv in I 459 suggests that the author has 
not seen Ove Jorgensen’s important work, or the studies 
of Hedén and Nilsson which incorporate its results, 
and so is ignorant of the differences between narrative 
and quotation in the matter of references to the gods. 
Another frequent fault is the rejection in the interest 
of the argument of what is obviously a correct explana- 
tion; for example, there can be no reasonable doubt that 
Aooopevo (1 501), which is sufficiently specialised by 
the preceding line, is used because xai yap te Acrai 
is to follow immediately and a different word would 
have spoiled the neat effect, yet this simple explana- 
tion is rejected (32) in order to find another anomaly. 

These examples could be added to almost without 
limit from Chapters II and III, but to do so would 
serve no useful purpose. The method is only too familiar 
to all who have followed the course of Homeric studies. 
It has been used to discover the songs of the blind, 
Lieder, Kern, Urilias, Menis, Achilleis, to discriminate 
the pure gold of the Ihasdichter from the cruder metal 
of his predecessors and from the dross of the late 
poetasters who defaced his work. Nowadays it is much 
in vogue in the quest for the real “Homer” who put 
together the Iliad. It worked better as long as the trail 
led to some miserable late rhapsode who could only 
garble and botch than it does now in the search for 
“Homer.” It leaves us in an uncomfortable dilemma. 
If lines 163-81 are good, sound epic verse, artistically 
worthy of the place they occupy, “Homer” must softly 
and silently vanish away. If, on the other hand, 
“Homer” is a reality, the most palpable mark this su- 
preme genius has left on the Iliad is a sorry, makeshift 
insertion of nineteen lines in which scarcely anything 
can be found which does not give offense (11, 18). The 
illuminati of the higher criticism cannot eat their cake 
and have it too; either they must aim lower and rest 
content with smaller game, diaskeuasts and such like, 
or they must devise a different method. 

GeorcGe M. CAaLHOUN 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Translations from Horace, Juvenal and Mon- 
taigne, With Two Imaginary Conversations. By 
R. C. TrRevELYAN. 1x, 185 pages. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge 1940 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Trevelyan in putting these various forms and 
authors together in one book seems to have followed 
the caprice of his palate and contrived not so much a 
unity as the sort of harmony you get in a shore dinner, 
where oysters and lobster will combine with, salad and 
a chocolate sundae. Scholarship has its dietetic anxieties 
and anyway few tastes are pleased with everything on 
a club dinner, so that as waiter to Mr. Trevelyan’s chef 
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I shall only describe the courses, recommending some 
and advising you to make substitutions for others a 
la carte. 

Mr. Trevelyan says that Horace’s “aim was to give 
delight; and as he himself delighted above all else in 
wend and phrases and rhythmical felicities, he wisely 
confined himself to such themes as were in no danger 
of tempting him into difficult sublintities or abstruse 
raptures.”” Mr. Trevelyan with like diffidence confines 
his translating to four Satires, the Epistles and the Ars 
Poetica, not risking the “untranslatable’’ Odes. Within 
these limitations he thinks it possible that something 
of the original may transpire. What principally tran- 
spires is an extraordinary grace and elegance in the 
manipulation of ideas in motion, their turns, changes, 
pauses, stresses—which I am willing to believe is the 
main virtue of these conversation pieces. It is conveyed 
largely by a very plain, lucid, and choice—if you like, 
an aristocratic—diction, combined with a highly 
flexible metric. 

This is a great service to our sense of Horace, and 
one cannot seriously complain if the translator is fre- 
quently obliged to sacrifice the sensuous and _ plastic 
qualities of the verse in order to follow as brilliantly as 
he does the choreography of ideas. English, not being a 
Mediterranean language, is not mee to that sort of 
thing, and is likely to plunge and toss and run out of 
breath trying to keep up. 

There lived 

Once on a time a country mouse, who welcomed 

a town mouse, 

So the tale tells, in his poor hole, host and guest 

old friends both. 

Though strict and frugal of his store, yet in 

hospitalities 

He could unbend his thrifty soul. 


While the third line here manages the idea quickly 
enough and adroitly, the noise is abominable. The 
ghost of Browning seems to have bounced into the 
midst. But Mr. Trevelyan does not often make his 
English verse so clumsy. It can be very agreeable even 
if somewhat uneasy always in the joints. 


Maecenas, you who are a scholar know 
That, if ancient Cratinus spoke the truth, 
Poems written by water-drinkers never 

Will long have power to please or to survive. 
Ever since Liber enlisted the mad poets 
Among his Fauns and Satyrs, the sweet Muses 
Have but too often had a scent of wine 
About them in the morning. By his praises 
Of wine Homer is proved a wine- -bibber. 


It many. of these lines lunge perceptibly at the be- 
ginning, and the first has a ‘you who,” these are per- 
haps minor weaknesses and do not interfere with the 
liveliness and grace and air of casual conversation. To 


have all this and formal perfection too one has to be 
the Archpriest of Hita or La Fontaine, and not be en- 
gaged in the excruciating job of translating in the 
first place. 


Mr. Trevelyan translates the third satire of Juvenal, 
which, he says, “has perhaps more charm, and is less of 
a rhetorical exercise than any other of his pieces.” One 
would suppose that a man who looks for charm in 
Juvenal and is shy of rhetoric would be disqualified at 
the outset, but oddly enough he does nearly as well as 
with Horace, pe rhaps hocatine of his exactitude and 
sensitivity to the pressure and bearing of ideas. 


Long since into Tiber, 
Syrian Orontes has come flooding in, 
Carrying language and manners on its flood, 
The flutist, and the harp with slanting strings, 
Outlandish drums too, and the girls whose trade 
Is to accost one at the Circus doors. 


This has very properly more vigor and tension than the 
translations of Horace, and even conveys something of 
the sensuous richness of the original. 


“By way of contrast” there are two essays of Mon- 
taigne, Of Repenting and Of Three Kinds of Inter- 
course. Trevelyan’s aim here is “scrupulous accuracy ... 
rather than colour and picturesqueness.” 


A great fund of forethought and great precau- 
tion 1s needed in order to avoid the infirmities that 
it lays upon us, or at least to retard their progress. 


il y fault grande provision d'estude, et grande 
precaution, pour eviter les imperfections quelle 
nous charge, ou au moins affoiblir leur progrez. 


To translate imperfections as ‘infirmities’ and affoiblir 
as ‘retard,’ is to avoid accuracy as well as color. In these 
translations, Trevelyan’s sense of the shape of an idea 
seems to have gone to sleep on him, and the result has 
neither life, clarity, nor savor. 

The first Imaginary Conversation, called Fons Ban- 
dusiae, is between Horace and Tibullus, the second 1s 
between Horace and Maecenas. They are on the 
melancholy side and present in a faintly dramatic way 
the ordinary information about the principal characters 
and Virgil. While there is no harm in the dialogues 
and they may afford some pleasure to those wtih a per- 
sonal liking for the characters just as people, I would 
class them “wah gooseberry trifle. Anyway it is a little 
odd at this time of day to be going backwards from 
Landor. 


The book is well worth owning for the sake of the 
translations from Horace and Juvenal, whose least 
virtue is a marvellous lucidity. The rest of the book, a 
small fraction, may be quietly segregated by a rubber 
band. 

DonaALp SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Charles T. Murphy of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 

Microfilm or photostat copies of articles abstracted may be ob- 
tained through Bibliofilm Service, Department of Agriculture 
Library, Washington, D. C. ‘The charge for a microfilm copy of 
any periodical article, regardless of length, is 50c; film copying 
from hooks and serials is at the rate ot 50c for each 50 pages 
or fraction thereof. VPhotostat charges are 10c per page, with a 
minimum charge of 50c for each item. ‘The Service reserves the 
right to except material readily available elsewhere. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Euripides. AKkNOLD SVENSSON. Ein epischer Stilzug 
in den Botenberichten des li:uripides. Low relative fre- 
quency of the article in Euripides’ messenger speeches 
offers an additional criterion in support of their sup- 
posed epic character. Corresponding evidence in 
Aeschylus and Sophocles is less clear. 


APAT'MA 449-57 (Salyer) 


Homer. Haroip W. Munwer. A Homeric Com- 
mentator. Proteas of Zeugma wrote a prosodiacal and 
exegetical commentary on Homer, twice quoted by 
Herodian. 

CPh 36 (1941) 187-8 


— — Ropsert B. Woorsty. Repeated Narratives in 
the Odyssey. Analysis of the narratives and_ their 
function in the situations where they occur. ‘The 
repetitions are not gratuitous but each serves a purpose 
in the development of the plot and the total construction. 
CPh 36 (1941) 167-81 (Sutherland) 


Plutarch. W. C. Hetmporp. Notes on Plutarch. 
Several dozen conjectures to correct errors, obvious and 
hidden, quite frequent in the new Teubner edition of the 
Moralia. Some suggestions concerning other texts in 
Plutarch are appended. ‘The author states that he is 
compiling, with the assistance of A. R. Hyde, an index- 
lexicon of Plutarchean usage. 


Mn 9 (1940) 60-4 (Plumpe) 


Tertullian. J. H. Waszinx. Tertullianea. 1. De 
Anima 32.2 ‘Viderint thamni, licebit et flapti’: with 
Latinius read ‘lapathi.’ 2. De Pallio 2.6 retain ‘domum’ 
of codices for ‘demum’ (Salmasius); ‘stipare’ and 
‘deserere’ must be understood as intransitives (over- 
looked by Oehler) ; for ‘si .. . intelligis’ write sibi . . 
intelligens.’ 3. Ib. 5.6 ‘Immergo aeque scalpellum... et 
ipse gustaret’: this passage can be remedied and under- 
stood only by comparing Pliny, Nat. Hist. 8.77. The De 
Pallio, moreover, contains other imitations from the 
same source. 


Mn 9 (1940) 129-37 


(Sutherland) 


(Plumpe) 


HISTORY. SOCIAL STUDIES 


BLEGEN, Car, W. Athens and the Early Age of 
Greece. Recent archaeological discoveries have shown 
at Athens the same succession of strata observed at 
other old mainland centers. The site was already in- 
habited in the late Stone Age, and flourished throughout 
the whole Bronze Age. Mycenaean Athens was wealthy 
and important; its potters appear to have attained a 
position of no little distinction. Attica of the seventh 
century was not a crude and backward region, but a 
lively progressive center. 

HSCPh Supp 1 (1940) 1-9 (Charney) 

Daux, Georcks. Athéenes et Delphes. The relations 
between Athens and Delphi apparently do not go back 
earlier than the affair of Cylon, and were slow in de- 
veloping; among dedications and monuments found at 


Delphi, none can be attributed to Athens before the 
close of the sixth century. The cult does not seem to 
thave enjoyed true popularity at Athens. The Pythian 
Apollo was never a national god to the Athenian state, 
and found among his supporters chiefly poets, priests, 
and aristocrats. Athens was often distrustful of Delphi; 
but she undoubtedly enriched and humanized the doctrine 
and ethic of the religion at Delphi, although the part 
she played in this cannot be exactly determined. 


An appendix lists chronologically all the epigraphical 
texts found at Delphi dealing with Athens or Athenians 
before the Roman period. 

HSCPh Supp 1 (1940) 37-69 (Charney) 


FLACELIERE, R. Les Rapports d’Athénes et de lAitolie 
au I1le siécle avant J.-C. Athens was not one of the 
states which refused to recognize the situation created 
by Aetolian domination at Delphi, since she was repre- 
sented at the Amphictyony almost the whole period 
when she was free from, or at least subject to but light, 
Macedonian domination. The exception is a brief period 
beginning with 228, when Athenians may still have re- 
membered Aetolian attacks in the period of domination 
by Demetrius II. The Aetolian Confederacy appeared 
as the best champion in Central Greece of the opposition 
against Macedonian hegemony. 
HSCPh Supp 1 (1940) 471-81 (Charney) 

Forster, E. S. Dogs in Ancient Warfare. Collects 
numerous passages, chiefly Greek, dealing with the use 
of dogs in ancient warfare. 


G&R 19 (1941) 114-7 ( Vlachos) 


Tarn, W. W. Phthia-Chryseis. The evidence of 1G 
Il2 1299 and Trogus-Justin (28.1.2 and 3.10) to the 
effect that Philip was the son of Demetrius’ wife Phthia 
seems conclusive. But what little other literary evidence 
exists declares him to be the son of Chryseis. The theory 
that Chryseis was Demetrius’ concubine breaks down at 
every point. Phthia and Chryseis, then, must be one. 
Phthia, which alone occurs in official documents, was 
her real name, while Chryseis, a second or pet name, 
ousted the real name from literature (except Trogus). 
HSCPh Supp 1 (1940) 483-501 (Charney) 


EPIGRAPHY. NUMISMATICS, PAPYROLOGY 


Epson, CHARLES. Macedonia. J. A Dedication of 
Philip V. An inscription discovered in 1936 at Hagioi 
Apostoloi (ancient Pella) is a dedication by Philip V to 
Heracles Kynagidas, the first certain evidence for the 
cult in pre-Roman Macedonia. Ill. JI. State Cults of 
Thessalonica. Epigraphic and numismatic evidence 
shows the existence of five priesthoods in Roman Thes- 
salonica, and enables us to date approximately the crea- 
tion of these cults: (1) a priest and agonothete of 
Augustus, 27 p.c., (2) a priest of Rome and the Roman 
Benefactors, 42-41 B.c., (3) a priest of Zeus Eleutherios 
and Rome, 148 B.c., (4) a priest of the Gods, 316 B.c. 
(?), and (5) a priest and agonothete of the Divine 
Fulvus, 138-9 a.p., probably M. Aurelius Fulvus Anton- 
inus, son of Antoninus Pius, and not Antoninus Pius 
himself. II. 


HSCPh 51 (1940) 125-36 


KENT, Joun B. A Garrison Inscription from Rham- 
nous. Edited with notes and a brief study of the gar- 
risons of Attica during the third century p.c. Dated 


about 190 p.c. Il. 
Hesperia 10 (1941) 342-50 


(Charney) 


(Durham) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Compiled by Lionel Casson and Bluma L,. Trell from 
such bibliographical publications as reach this country, 
and from books received at the editorial offices. Prices 
have not been confirmed. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Aeschylus. GrorGE THOMSON. Aeschylus and Athens. 
A Study in the Social Origins of Drama. 468 pages, 
ill. Lawrence and Wishart, London 1941 2s. 

Lactantius. KONSTANTIN VILHELMSON. Laktanz und 
die Kosmogonie des spatantiken Synkretismus. 135 
pages. Tartu 1940 (Acta et commentationes Universi- 
tatis Tartuensis, B XLIX) 

Lucian. FRED WALTER HousEHOLDER, JR. Literary 
Quotation and Allusion in Lucian. xii, 103 pages. 
King’s Crown Press, New York 1941 Lithographed $2 

Philodemus. Philodemus: On Methods of Inference. 
A Study in Ancient Empiricism. Edited, with Transla- 
tion and Commentary by PuHiLiip Howarp De Lacy 
and ESTELLE ALLEN Dr Lacy. ix, 200 pages, 1 plate. 
American Philological Association, Philadelphia 1941 
(Philological Monographs, No. 10) $2.50 ($1.75 to 
members of the APA) 

JANE ISABELLA Marion Tart. Philodemus’ 
Influence on the Latin Poets. v, 118 pages. Privately 
printed, Bryn Mawr 1941 (Dissertation, Bryn Mawr) 

Vergil. L. J. D. Ricuarpson. Facilis Iactura Sepul- 
eri <Aeneid 2.644-6>. 17 pages. Hodges, Figgis and 
Co., Dublin 1940 (From Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Volume 46, Sect. C, No. 2) (1s.) 


MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 

Fulcher of Chartres: Chronicle of the First Crusade 
(Fulcheri Carnotensis Historia Hierosolymitana), trans- 
lated by MarTHA EVELYN McGINTy. x, 90 pages. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia 1941 (Trans- 
lations and Reprints from the Original Sources of His- 
tory, Third Series, edited by John L. LaMonte, Volume 
1) $1 

HAILPERIN, HERMAN. Nicolas de Lyra and Rashi: 
The Minor Prophets. Pages 115-147. New York 1941 
(Keprinted from the Rashi Anniversary Volume, Ameri- 
can Academy for Jewish Research) 

Howe._, WiLBur SAMUEL. The Rhetoric of Alcuin 
and Charlemagne. A Translation, with an Introduction, 
the Latin Text, and Notes. xi, 175 pages. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton 1941 $3.50 
The Study of the Bible in the 
Oxford University Press, 


SMALLEY, BERYL. 
Middle Ages. 310 pages. 
London 1941 ($4.50) 


CHURCH HISTORY 

Ducmore, C. W. The Influence of the Synagogue on 
the Divine Office. 140 pages. Oxford University Press, 
London 1941 ($2.75) 

Eck, Otto. Urgemeinde und Imperium. Ein Beitr. 
zur Frage nach d. Stelle d. Urchristentums zum Staat. 
136 pages. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh 1940 (Dissertation) 

KAMLAH, WILHELM. Christentum und Selbstbehaupt- 
ung. Hist. u. philos. Untersuchgn zur Entstehg d. 
Christentums u. zu Augustins “Burgeschaft Gottes.” 
473 pages. Klostermann, Frankfurt a. M. 1940 14.50 M. 

LIETZMANN, Hans. Das Problem Staat und Kirche 
im westromischen Reich. 10 pages. De Gruyter, Ber- 


lin 1940 (Abh. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil-hist. K]. 
Jg. 1940, Nr. 11) 1 M. 

Occ, G. The Chronology of the Public Ministry of 
Jesus. ix, 339 pages. Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge 1940 15s. 


LITERARY HISTORY. CRITICISM 


Studia Graeca et Romana. Eduntur a 
Pragensi moderantibus A, 
Satac, Un. Grow, A. Koiar. Volume 1, Fasc. 1. 96 
pages, ill. Statni nakladatelstvi, Prague K. 34 

FERN, Mary Epmonp. The Latin Consolatio as a 
Literary Type. ix, 230 pages. St. Louis 1941 (Dis- 
sertation, St. Louis University) $2 

Guick, MAry KatHryn. Studies in Colloquial Exag- 
geration in Roman Comedy. ili, 140 pages. Privately 
printed, Chicago 1941 (Dissertation, Chicago) 

Kiuce, Orro. Die Dichtung des Hugo Grotius in 
Rahmen der neulateinischen Kunstpoesie. 143 pages. 
Brill, Leiden 1940 4 ff. 

STAIGER, Emu. Gedanken aus griechischen Tragikern. 
Ausgew. u. tibers. 73 pages. Atlantis-Verlag, Berlin 
and Zirich 1940 1.50 M. 

VAN GRONINGEN, B. A. De Boodschap der Grieksche 
tragedie. Rede. 21 pages. ‘Tjeenk, Zwolle 1941 0.60 fi. 

Weiss, R. Humanism in England During the Fif- 
teenth Century. xxiii, 190 pages. Blackwell, Oxford 
1941 12s. 6d. 

Wiener Studien. Zeitschrift f. klass. Philologie. Hrsg. 
v. JOHANNES Mewa.pt. Bd 58, Jg. 1940 142 pages. 
Hofels, Vienna 1940 10 M. 

Wi.ey, W. L., ed. Pierre Le Loyer’s Version of the 
Ars Amatoria. 74 pages. University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill 1941 (University of North Carolina 
Studies in Romance Languages and Literature, No. 3) 
$0.50 


Eunomia. 
Societate Graecoromana 


TEXTBOOKS 

\ Compact Grammar of Classical Greek. 16 columns. 
\ Compact Vocabulary of Classical Greek. 16 columns, 
Thrift Press, Chicago 1941 $0.05 each Folders 

GUINAGH, KEvIN, and ALFrep P. DorjaAHn. 
Literature in Translation. xvili, 822 pages, map. 
mans, Green and Co., New York 1942 $4 

HeaLeEy, C. O. First Year Latin Reader. 
ill. Longmans, London 1941 2s. 6d. 

Informative Classroom Picture Series. Unit of Teach- 
ing Pictures. Early Civilization. 14 pages, pictorial 
chronological table, 20 plates from drawings by Kreigh 
Collins. Informative Classroom Picture Publishers, 
Grand Rapids (1939) $2.80 

Informative Classroom Picture Series. Unit of Teach- 
ing Pictures. Life in Ancient Rome. By HELEN K. 
SHAw. 15 pages, 16 plates. Picture Reference Library, 
Informative Classroom Picture Publishers, Grand 
Rapids (1940) $2 

Pork, HELEN. Why Not Learn Greek? 96 pages, 
with separate exercises. Cosmos Greek-American 
Printing Co., New York (1941) $0.50 

Ropinson, C. E. Romani. xiii, 125 pages. 
bridge University Press, Cambridge 1941 ($0.70) 

Social Studies Series. Unit of Teaching Pictures 
Life in Ancient Greece. By BENJAMIN F. Starr. 18 
pages, 16 plates. Picture Reference Library, Informa- 
tive Classroom Picture Publishers, Grand Rapids (1940) 
$2 
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